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workman rather well, and though I run down the Third Republic
often enough, 1 must, however, take my hat off before their standard
of general education; it was the highest in the world.
Now and then I tried to point out to Mimilc that his Montrnartre
friends themselves were not taking their talk seriously; so why
should he ? Take Robert, I argued; his eyes get wet when he speaks
of the beauty of friendship or witty talk or the divinity of vin rose,
yet let him suspect a merchant of the flea-market of wanting to buy
a painting of his and Robert will rush off kicking over friendship
and all the other beauties right away. And it applied to the rest of
them. What, I queried, was the aim, the dream of the average
artist in France? (By average, I mean his average lack of making
money.) To get a cushy government job. Hence their talk was a
good deal inspired by the jargon of the political party they hoped
would' get them the job. Mimilc would shake his head and go on
risking the court-martial.
Beside Mimile sat the Bulgarian. A burly figure of a man with a
large black moustache and Armenian cunning in bis eyes. He wa>s a
painter, too. He painted outlandish shapes and all you could say
for his colours was that they shone like a village fair after sunset.
He made a lot of money with his paintings, and it was said of him
that he lived in a world of his own, peopled with those foreign
shapes and colours, ft was peopled, too, with a lot of shrewdness,
which he displayed in disposing of his paintings. He had written a
book about Pascin, for he was the man who knocked on Pascal's
door when Pascin already had done away with himself. The title of
the book was Tascin^ Pascin, c*est moi. That is all I know about that
book, since I never managed to read the book itself. Probably my
fault, though his words were as alien as his cubes and he disregarded
colouring in the shape of syntax. He had a good collection of post-
impressionist masters and lie sold them at great profit. He and his
friends knew, and belonged to, what a French Taller would call
Tout Paris,
1 sat down. My position wasn't exactly that of a member, fox* it is
one of the boasts of my life that I belong nowhere. With the
Patrouille there was the added fact that my life didn't have the Butte
as its one and only aim; my creed wasn't the Patrouille and Robert
wasn't my king. Robert, who was continuously on the look-out for
new subjects, had welcomed me ettusively when I came to live on
the Place du Tcrtre. A little later he was loss effusive, and later on 1
was something of an outside member not quite to be trusted. The
fundamental grouse against me was, I suppose, that my life was